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Traditional Society and Authority 


New nations and andent cultures: this is how most pcople sce India 
and Pákistán today. New, experimental systcms of dcmocracy, in which 
parliamcnt and thc ballot box are still under trial, are contrastcd sdťh 
thc andent rituál of Hinduism and Islám, caste and tribalism, the art 
and architecture of Ajanta and the Red Fort, the literatuře of the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Babrtr-Nama. Yct the paradox of this new-old 
land i$ even more complex: andent sodal and rdigious thought and 
custom intcnningle with thc ideologics and sodal attitudes of the West; 
víhilc the ncw politics of the pcople goes hand in hand with the authori- 
tarian tradition of govermnent bcqueathed by the Mughal and the 
British-Indian empircs, 

Sodcty, ideas and modcs of govemmcnt are all in flux; and all intcr- 
act upon cach other. It is not only that parliamentary govemmcnt is 
hazaidcd by sodal and rdigious forces; by caste-ism oř Muslim fanatic- 
ism, for cxample. It is also sapped by the immemoríal dew of govem¬ 
mcnt itsclf as a dome of absolute authority, suspended high abovc 
ordinary folk; a powcr which they might supplicate or might even, 
possibly, manipulatc, but which they could nevcr hope to draw into 
thcir own hands. The attainment of a broad-based dcmocracy may 
come about not so much by the actual functioning of democratic institu- 
tions, like parliamcnt, as by sodal and rdigious change; by thc demand 
of lowcr-caste pcople for sodal and economic parity j by thc sprcad of 
adult education, and by the gradual emandpation of women firom 
domcstic immolation. 

In order to appredatc the impact upon thc d^iUsation of India of 
ninctccnth-ccntuiy ideas of thc political virtues of representative 
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govcmment and twentieth-century idcas of the right of all peoplcs to 
independence, it is necessary to commence with a brief accoimt of the 
nátuře of traditional society, and traditional systems of authority and 
govcmment. 

The historie unity of India is a theme which nationalist NvritcTS insist 
upon. It is not an empty dream, The eternal snows of the Himalaya, 
the great rívers of Sínd (Indus) to the Nvest and the Brahmaputra to the 
east form the legendary boundaries of Motlier India^ Bltarat V arsa, This 
idea is expressed in political terms in the concept of Cákravartin^ 
uiúversal emperor, and the ideál has been almost realised in epic periods 
of Indián history. The vision is realised in socio-religíous terms in the 
grand design of Hinduism, The silent peaks of the Himalaya are the 
abodc of the Hindu pantheony the great rivers—especíally Mother 
Ganges, descending írom the snows, fertilising a thousand míles of 
the northern plains—are sacred, cleansing, life-giving. From Sind to 
Brahmaputra, the priestly authority of the Brahmin receives supreme 
regard, whilc the despised, subhuman degradation of the Untouchable 
is cqually universal. 

Yet, the hundred years of British rule formed the only time when 
India w^as eífectively línked together as an entity. The great rulers who 
aspired to bríng all India under their sway invariably strained their 
resources to breaking-point—and helped to bring on the disruption of 
the empires they had created. Geography gives India an over-all unity; 
but geography also provides barriers which, cven today, interpose 
formidable divisions, The first great divide comes between north and 
South. Pcnínsular India is separated from the notthem plains by the 
Vindhya mountains, running due west to east. Few are the gaps between 
these junglc-covcred hills, and their chain marks, to a surprising degree, 
the watershed between the small-boned, dark-skinned peoplc of the 
South and the big-boned, lighter^skinned pcoples of the north. The 
sccond great naturai boundary is the Great Indián Desert, which spreads 
north from Kutch for 600 miles towards Delhi and Punjab, Land 
of the Fivc Rivers. This desert waste separates the riverine cultivation 
of the Sind from the rest of India; and provides the frontier between 
West Pákistán and India. The third barrier, India^s rivers, is not so 
physically imposing, but is only slightly Icss obstructivc. The Ganges 
fiows across the north cm plains, and the Brahmaputra dcscends from 
the Assam \’allcy5 their waters comc together in Bengál, feeding a dozen 
Vfídc and sluggish rivers. During the monsoon, these rivers-^and, 
virtuaily, the častém half of Bengál—become onc vast lagoon. Isolated 
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by its rivenrays. Bengál has e\’t)lved upon its own, away fixim tbc 
mainstream of Indián lifc,* 

These are only thc most important of the natural di^isíons which háve 
gÍTi*cn India its províndal, regional character, Isolaiion has brought 
about linguísuc %’ariatjon; thcrc are somc twcaty mam rtgioinl 
languagcs, ^ch are subdívided into hundreds ofdialects. The nortfaem 
group aie usually callcd the Aryan languages, bcing largely dcrircd 
from Sanskrít. The Southern group—^the Dratidian languages—has 
an cntirely díffcrcnt root, though the priestly pre-eminence of Sansfait 
has had its influence. Therc are important r^onal variations within 
thc fold of Hmduism: southem India ís a stronghold of Sivaism. The 
pcnínsula has a strong maritime tradition: the Alalabar and Coro* 
mandel coasts háve becn important cntrepóts since the days urhea they 
tradcd with Rome. The Cola kings of the south conquered Oylon and 
penctrated South-easc Asia; even today the most important sonree of 
Indián oveiscas cmigration and capital investment is provided by tbr 
Tamils. 

If southem India looks out across the Arabiaa Sca and the Biy cf 
Bengál, north-west India looks across the mountains of the Hindu Kesh 
(called by Ibn Batuta, ‘the Hindu KiUeť) to Central Asia. Thrccnh 
long pcriods of history, northem India has been linkcd wňh AfřianS- 
stan, Persia and Turkistan. The locus of powcr has shifted teyxnd tbe 
Hindu Kush, and back to Delhi. From Central Asia cime thc ccc- 
quering, prosejytising apostJes of Islám. For five hundred jíirs, che 
northem plains were subjea to Muslim rule. The rulers, gotemers, 
lawgircrs and soldiers of fortuně ířom Central Asia inirodnesi enw 
siylcs: in sodal usage, dress, architecture, law, langxng^ and 
stration. Militaiy conquest, as is usua], carried the prest^ cf snxrss; 
many of these innovations were absorbed into Indián cnhnr:—canrí 
particularly at its upper and Urban levels. Jawaharlil Xehm hes cí>- 
served that Icdia*s ‘peculiar quality is absorption, syntbsěs*. To snme 
Client, this process of synthesis interacted betwtcn the Mcslim 
invaders and Hindu society. Hinduism accepred csntnn: Mcílín. 
fcatures, notably purdáh (the seclusion of women), and the Mcslíms 

* BcQtue of this isolauon, Buddhism (whích rTtrihr.'w *r ^ 

by a Brahmanical revival) lingtrtd oo. BenssS rc:*- 
eiwordáiaty resihence and resistaoce givea by caJ« ceyur.iotv'*'- 
Muslaa eontpjsron carried out mdespread cccTttsí.'^^, • • 

líbiaic pocfcn ia častém India. Elsewhere, Hiciežc*. 

*n<rogh to resist large-scale Islamic proselytisaticst. 
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borrowed ířom Hinduism, the marriage rituál in particular. The 
Muslims, believers in the brotherhood of all mankind (oř, at any rate, 
of all Muslims), even absorbed parts of the caste systém. Tfaey adopted 
classification by family, tribe and occupation, and restricted marriage 
accordingly, although they did not accept Hindu tabqos upon the 
eating of food. Upper-dass Muslims and Hindus in nbrthem Incha 
developed a common language—^Urdu oř Hindustam (which took its 
grammar from Sanskrit^ its vocabulary from Indián tongues, Persian, 
and Turki, and its script &om Arábie). Similarly, theír dress had many 
features in common.* 

Under the Mughal emperors, Rajput princes received high com- 
mand, ín the army and as govemors of important provincesj Brahmin 
and Kayastha ministers oceupied key posts in the administration; and 
Hindu poets were encouraged to compose in Persian. More: two of the 
Mughal emperors were the sons of Hindu mothers. Among the ordinary 
peoplc there was a certain sharing in religious and sodal practices, 
cspecially on the Bombay side and in Bengál (where a British writer later 
deseribed the Muslim cultivators as ‘circumdsed Hindus’)* Both com- 
munities wotild také part in the more public portions of each other’s 
festivals, Hindus often worshipped at the tombs of Muslim ssdnts; some 
Muslims of the trading castes took a Hindu name along with their 
Islamic names, Yet, despitc these connexions betwecn the two com- 
munities, they never coalesccd. 

For all its message of the universality of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Islám (like Judaism and Christianity) is an exdusive religion, 
regarding non-believers as kafirsy infidels. Although many of the Muslim 
rulers were tolerant towards their Hindu subjccts, there was constant 
recurrcnce of oppression and forcible conversion. Moreover, the Muslim 
upper dasses wcrc very consdous of their ties of blood and culture wíth 
Central Asia and the Near East. The stock was constantly replenished 
from these areas, and the Muslim dite remained (like the British later) 
‘Strangers in India’, To this day, their magnificent mosques, forts, and 
palaces dominatc the dties of northem India: yet these are almost as 
alicn as the Gothic churches and coUeges which Victorian Englíshmen 
havc Icft as their Icgacy to these same dties. 


* The costumc which Nehni almost always wore on public occasions— 
acJikan shaltsar and cJiapU (buttoned^up frock coat, tight white pyjama and 
cross*ovcr sandals)—is pure Muslim dress. Nehru insisted that his mothcr 
tonguc was Hindustani, not Hindi. His anccsiors wcrc oSidals of the Muehal 
court at Dcihí. 
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T&e paradoxes of Hindoism aiso semed to crcate línw of itivmon. 
Hinduism sccs the onmipotencc of God in cverything} ji iok'mt 
and passivc, yct absorptive and stiíling. Ilínduism would ha»r acccpictl 
and assimilated thc mcssagc of the Prophci Muhammad, at Ji had 
absorbcd the messagc of Lord Buddha, as a tnamfcsiailon of divtne 
tnith, yct only a facct of thc widcr insight of Ilinduhm. Faced wjth the 
harsh rcsolutiou of thc faith of ihe desert, Hinduism could only drtw 
bacfc—and watch, and waít. The írapcnctrahlc dcfcncc was ihc wb of 
castc. In sociál relatíons, thc cxclusivcness of castc—which restrias thc 
drde of intcrcoune to a narrowi hcreditary group—ísolatcd Ilíndus 
(cspedally of the higher castes) from MusUms of the same cbss and 
calling. The Hindu cmphasis upon rituál cJeonlincss and purity trnded 
to identiíy thc Muslim \rith unlawfulncss and dcfilcmcnt (the gcneric 
term núecchat applicd to all non-Hindus, has a defmite connotatlon of 
undeanness). And so, throughout India, thc tw '0 communitics dwch sldc 
by side, yct separatc. In most arcas, the MusUms wcrc nssodated wiih 
administration oř wíth miUtaiy servíce, but ihcy aIso dcwlopcd herc- 
ditary oceupations in which they wcrc pre-cminent, such as metahvork. 
In consequeocc, they wcrc mainly tomi-dwdJcrs. Only herc and ihcrc 
wcrc they to bc found settled on the land, usualljr as colonics of dis- 
banded soldiers, on the Roman pattern. In Funjab and Rcngal, howcvcr, 
thc majority of thc originál cultivators wcrc MusUms; and in these parts 
it was the Hindu commcrcial community which formed ilic majority of 
the town-dwcUcrs, Muslim strength W'as in thc *Lnw and Ortlcr' or 
intemal security Services, and in thc miUtary; Hindu strength was 
mainiy deploycd in the financíal departments of admlnijtration (in-' 
cluding thc all-important department whicli collectcd thc revenue 
fiom agricultural l^d), in commerce, and in thc prJcslly and Uterary 
oceupations. Even so, Hindus of the w'arrior castes, such as Rajputs, 
wcrc well rcprcscntcd in rníUtary Service. MusUms tliought of ihcm- 
sch'cs as the ruling race. Hindus acccptcd theír positlon as thc rulcd, 
under necessity; but they never forgot the golden, legenda ry age of 
Rom Rafya, when Hinduism rcígncd aupretne. 

So fer, we háve be«i cnmldcring the ‘great society* of Jndjí as a 
wholc; bot thc context oflifc for thc great majority of ordjnary folk w« 
the *littlc society* of ilw vílJagc, Much Iu» been midc of the ‘frdf- 
suSiciem* economy of llw vtllage, a* wcIJ as íis pohrlcal autonomy and 
solidarity, A famous administrátor, Ourles Alctcalfc, uJlr^ abaui Uk 
* liíife fryMU-**, and Uít apfwrími iuj fjcen rejKzttd by slmvtt oery 
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subsequcnt writer. It is true that, to the great mass of Indians, both of 
the past and the prcsent, the village represents everything: home and 
family, a sense of belonging, security, life itsel£ But all this does not 
mean that the Indián village is self-sufficient. Even in centuries past, the 
village did not subsist upon its own resources. It was linked to surround- 
ing hamlets, to a market town; perhaps to a plače of pilgrimage or an 
administrativě centre. This wider setting had its effect upon village 
cconomics. It was even more pervasive in the realm of family relation- 
ships: few castes contracted marriages within their own communities. 
Ahnost always they would go for their brides to a neighbouring village, 
and as the Indián family systém involves well-defined dealings and 
contacts bctween the patemal and matemal clans, each village is 
involved in a web of relationships with the surrounding countrysíde. 
The structure of power is not confined within the village, however, 
Power is deployed upon a patron-dependant basis, Lowly folk will 
approach one held in high esteem by the village when they want to 
imdcrtake almost any transaction—perhaps involving religious sanction, 
the consent of the village leaders, or a boon from the landlord. The 
patron assists his dependant in retům for a specific douceur^ most 
probably, but also in order to maintain a fund of loyalty within the 
village community, so that in any dispute or struggle for power he will 
bc able to mobilisc a following which will demonstrate his ascendancy. 
Símilarly, in the rclation between the village and its landlord, or the 
local raja or govemor, thcre would be lineš of mutual interest. Perhaps 
a ccrtain village leader would be able to approach a superior bccause 
both werc membcrs of the same caste, or werc linked by some other 
sociál or religious bond. The relationship would be founded on the 
same patron-client basis. The superior would consider giving favours 
to the village leader in retům for the loyalty of the village if he were 
involved in some wider quarrcL A landlord might expect a whole 
\illage community to také to the junglc, leaving standing crops un- 
harvcsted, if this would assist his struggle with Wgher authority. 

All these relationships werc based upon inequality. Within village 
society, the lower castes could never hope to improve their subordinate 
status. Strict sumptuary custom kept to a minimum their rights, to 
domestic posscssions, to the village Services, and to their share in village 
producc. The highcr castes werc quick to disciplině any low-caste man 
who was so presumptuous as to cat off mctalware, instead of vcsscls of 
clay, oř a low-castc woman who presumed to cover her brcasts. The 
Icsson would bc sharp cnough to bc not soon forgotten. Yct all the castes 
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had thcír appointed placc in the hierarchy: nonc could bc dispcmcd 
with. At the most intimate momcnts of birth and death, Brahmins and 
Rajputs wcrc rítually depcndcnt on the $er\’jccs of the lowcst Sudras. 
The entirc sillagc imitcd togcthcr in mutual protection against an 
cxtcmal advcrsaiy, It was no coincidencc tbat the villagc coxnmunity 
dcvciopcd its strongcst spirit of cohesion in Punjab and the Delhi 
territory: the traditional in\'asion pathw-ay from Central Asia into India, 
Villagc solidarity has been supposed 10 reside in the insutuiion of the 
panchayat oř Council of Five. It has bccomc fashionabic in India to 
claim that the panchayat was the source of an índígcnous systém of 
villagc democracy and sillagc co-operative cffort. Exact scholarship 
demonstrates that the panchayat was mainly an institution of govem- 
ment for the caste or trade guild, But in certain arcas the panchayat 
was apparently constituted on a villagc basis as an institution of judicial 
inquixy or arbitration. Herc is a desenption of such a panchayat^ as 
found in Oudh in 1850: 

When a man suflers wrong, the wrongdocr is summoned beforc the 
cidcis or most rcspcaable men of his villagc or dan; and if hc denics 
the charge or refuses rcdiess, be is told to bathe, put his hand upon 
the pecpul trče and dcelare aloud his innoccncc, If he refuses, hc is 
commanded to rcstorc whai he has taken, or makc suitable repara- 
tion; and if be refuses to do this, he is pumshed by the odium of all 
and his lifc becomes miscrable. A man does not put his hand upon the 
sacred trče and děny the truth—^the gods sit in it and know all 
things.* 

This is clcarly not a picture of a sj’stcm of villagc govemment. Villagcs 
might bc controlled by an oligarchy of the prindpal caste Icadcrs, or by 
a hereditarj’ sňllage headman (in the south, callcď the patel), or csxn by 
an agent of a grcat landlord. The main political links berween the villagc 
and the govemment lay in the obligation to pay taxes—the Mughal 
Empire demanded pajTnent of land revenue cquivalent to half the crop 
—and the obligation to contribute forccd labour on the roads, begar. 

Government was a power apart, Its character is illustrated in this 
analpis of kingship in the SuhToniti, a latě medieval political treatise: 

The King is the rulcr, protector, and bencfactor of the pcople ... 
hc is lord of this canh bccausc of his dceds in the prcvious birihs.... 

* Quoted in ihc author’* Fcwtijuons cf Locai Stlf^Gnernwtmt m Inita, 
riikutm,ani Burma,London I954» and cdn 1968, p jo 
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The King should makc the subjects acquire thc habits of perfonn- 

ing their duties by the use of his terrible sceptre. . •. The Prmce 

who is virtuous ís a part of the gods.. ♦ • 

To thís concept of absotote, seim-dÍTÍBe kingship, the Musliin rulers 
added certaio qualities, Txan^ois Bemier, v/ho visitcd the Mughal court 
ín the seveotcenth century, coímnented; ‘The Great Mogol is a 
forcigner in Híndustan. , *. He finds himself in a hostile cotmtryj or 
ncarly so;, *, he is tmder the necessíty of keeping up numerous armios, 
cven in the tímc of peace.’ Foreign rule^ militaiy rule 5 this was the core 
of the Mughal systém. Bemíer d^cribed Delhi as ‘a militaiy encamp- 
mcnt^* The administrativě hierarchy which the Mughals establishcd 
was military in form: rank was determined accordíng to seníority. 
This mattsahdarí systém created, in effect, an imperiál civil service> 
wbich formed ťhe backbone of the empire. Thrce-quartcrs of these high 
ofBcials were foreigncrs (Turks^ Afghans^ Persians). In thcory, therc 
was a duál hierarchy; one chain of officials responsible for law ea~ 
forccmcnt, the sccond supervising the collectíon of revenue. The key 
officials in the empire were the governors of provínces (tcrmed sxibahdar 
oř naživí), Thcy cxerdscd control of criminal justice. At their side was 
the dewan or finance ministcr. Provinces were divided into distrias, 
whcre this duál pattern was reproduced^ and districts were subdivided 
into units normally corrcsponding to the old Hindu administrativě 
area^ the pargana, The foundation of Mughal administration was the 
revenue inquest (not imlike Domesday) undertaken by the Emperor 
Akbar’s Hindu revenue minister, Raja Todar Mal. Cultivated land 
thronghout the empire was measured and recordedj and a monetary 
basis for assessment was substituted for paymcnt in kind. An elaboráte 
revenue staffwas employed, with ihtpaiv^arí or village acconntant at its 
base, The results of the survcy were incorporated into a vast gazetteer— 
the Ain'‘i*A]d)aTt —by a centra! revenue Office, employing hundreds of 
clcrks (mainly Hiodus) who laboriously copied details from one 
regíster into another, copíed and recopicd orders, and submitted their 
Work to superintendents for chcek and counter-signature. 

The district systém, with the district officer as head of the public 
Services and generál factotum or Pooh Bah, the crection of an admini** 
strativc hierarchy upon the basis of land revenue coUection, and the 
developm^t of an involutc maze of officc proceduře—these features of 

authoťs 'Tcople and Goveromem in Southern 
, Tramaetwm of the Royal Hiuorical Society , sih Series, Vol 9, London 

1959 ' 
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Mughal role were all aceepted as the foundation of Bridsh rolej aad, 
indced, to an astonishing dcgrec, local adnunistratioti in Indk and 
Pákistán today is Mughal in spirit. 


By the \iaorics of Plasscy and Buxar (1757 and 1764), the East India 
Company bccamc hcir to the Mughal Empire, and in the foUowing half- 
ccntuiy extended its control ovcr the greater part of the continent. But 
the Company was estiemdy rcluctant to assumc the ertcmal attributes 
of sovcieignty. Until 1835, the coinagc of the East India Company bore 
the Mughal supersmpúon; the empcrois wexe pcrmittcd to Tn^ínwín 
the prctencc of a ccun at Dcihi; and the last of thdr line, Bahador Shah, 
was not deposed nntíl 1858, after the great Sepoy Revolt. As vre háve 
noted, the fabric of adnňnřstratiaa was Mughal, and change was sltrv to 
comc. Peisian temamed the langnagc of the law couns and of admíní- 
stiation until the 1830S, and the post of fciei—the Muslim judge ínter- 
preting the law—was not abolished until 1864. 

Amor^ the Brirish oSrials who fornmlated policy, a long ttruggít 
went on bttweea the ‘OrienaHsts’ who opposed all change (rren, fcr 
cxamplcjineasures agzinst íííí cr nííí«,theburiňng of the widow cpen 
her husbanďs fcneral pyrt) and the ‘ Angjidsti* who wíshed 10 imrdnoc 
>Pestcm ideas úno gOTcemonr, sogzI esages and cdacarion, and to 
transfonn the Lndán nňnd by employíng tto En^h language ae íe 
medium of fee tbe busíncts cf goremroecí and ín úfí 

new colleges. In tbe rtíbenfn? noocd cf the 18301, the 1*^7 

prevailed. Forrsenry yea^ tbe Eririih tn India werc a band cf refjrnoirt, 

assailingtraíňcnalideEs and cnetms by tneans cf Terem tíxzCťJZ- 
Icgal rrfonn ani teeřne joginl cbangn Tčen caene the SejcT' Eevon; 
called the Mnňny ín B^b iňs-jsry-bxri, and the Pír:: TTar tf 
Itdepcndenec by nndeen nanccalbt -whíhon: 

much ctsrrinir:;. Trm rmín wie w Trdeiprísd, aed žrxneí ^ t 
volume of búie^cis, 2: to ceme the Briírh to rectceidsr tb=r entre 


puipose and pbne én On ťb: cte band, Brníh etnnes 
tuppressing the rtmí: ''ieiTne the ty^.íl ínc^-hnsdc therrt hy íl *= 
cSnn) tt er^trnie IJřrine ^ 2hn 

tule in ln£i 35 ée ~ms=n cf ^ Ecrbte Ot db: tí 


l>2ad,thevic^(Sxm: 


the Icaden cf txécy aypeard tc bar? b«n t tt 
acti^ts cf úc V 3 =: rderrosr. and the 0 :rjí^ 
British cSda! anrnát be»=e tet st cyyceí'>;!t tc 
ttfotm. Thá 3. -.>> 3t tbe 
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cditorial prmtcd in a Calcutta newspaper ifl 1873, the Frimd of India. . 
This joumal had led the movement for reform in the 1830S, but after 
the Mutiny it lost its sense of purpose. 

Avoid change; by removing obstructions rather than by supplymg 
new stimtilants, slowly develop, but do not violently upheave native 
society; Icave rich and poor to themselves and their natural relations 
vřithin the liixúts that prevent oppression.* 

These words might serve as a threnody for Brítish rule duiing its 
remainíng ninety years, ^ 

The Indián response to the Westernising, refonning movement of the 
carly ninctcenth century v/as twofold. Therc was conservative opposi- 
tion, expressed in the Mntiny, which was the rcaction of almost all 
prívileged groups thrcatened by ťhc new iimovations, This opposition 
was espedally strong among the feuda! aristocracyj among religious 
zealots, both Hindu and Muslim, and among those who had enjoyed 
powcr and influence in the old Mughal administration and in the quasi- 
independent prínccly enclaves. In its first phase, this conservative, 
traditionalist attitudc was negative and defensive; it appeared to háve 
suSered a shattering defeat in the Mutiny. The other response (the 
other sidc of the medal, as it were) was an Indián movement for sociál 
tefonn exhibiting all the qualities of absorption and synthesis which 
Nchru idcntifics as pcculiarly Indián. The Erasmus of this movement 
was Ram Mohan Ray (1774-1833), a Brahmin of Bengál, who led the 
demand for English higher cducation and pioneered sociál reform. Yet 
hc was no mcrc Westemising imitátor. Observcrs as difiFerent as Marx 
and Macaulay antícípated that the British impact upon India would 
rcproduce types and classes which duplicated European models. It was 
the genius of Ram Mohan to avert a slavish Westemisation by accepting, 
indeed wclcoming, Western features into a líving Hinduism. At a period 
when the European, or rather the Anglo-Protcstant, ethos was pre- 
dominant, hc was constraíned to demonstrate that India was not wholly 
primitive and obscurantíst, as critics likc Macaulay dedared. He tried 
to show that sociál cnls Ukc sáti wcrc degenerate aberrations rather than 
essential attnbutcs of Hinduism. He cvolved an ethical systém, the 
Braliiuo Sainajy which was monothcistic, almost Christian in spirit; yet 
hc also sowcd the sced írom which has sprung the modem Vedanta 
school of philosophy, to which bclong such thínkcrs as Sri Aurobindo, 
Vivekananda, and Radhakríshnan. Ram Mohan helped to clevatc 
* Quoicd in ‘Tcoplc and Government ín Southern Asm”, op. cíl 
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cofltcmporary Hinduism into a ratíonal religion j his principál srork was 
to translatc sacred texts into ihe vcmacular, particularly ihe Upanisadst 
tvhich hc reseued from centurics of oblivion. 

The intellectual rcnasccncc, which Ram Mohan Ray largely gener- 
ated, was the forenmner of ihc political rcnasccncc towards ihe end of 
the century, The spirit of rationalism and sociál rcform, and a rcccptÍTC 
attítude to Western ídcas, prc\’aílcd among the majority of Indián 
political leaders till the end of the nineteenth century. But mcanwhilc, 
the conservative element had acquircd a nev? and powerful dynamism. 
A motxmcnt called the /irya £amaj was founded in 1875 by a former 
Sanyasi (or wandering ascctic) known as Dayanand Saiaswati. Its aced 
was militant and puritán, based upon the martial cpic of Vcdic scripturc. 
One branch of the Aiya Samaj was the Thcosophical Sodety of Aladamc 
Blavatskaya and Annic Besant. Herc was a compicte rcvcrsal of values 
and attitudcsl Instead of the decadent East looking to’the omni- 
competent West for education and rcform, the West was tuming to the 
East, to Hinduism and Buddhism as the matrix of religion and en- 
Ughtcnment. While Ram Mohan and his foUowers regarded British 
scholars as their íiiends and tcacbers, Dayanand Saiaswati condemned 
all Christians and Muslims as nilecchas, and launched a campaign for 
the reconversion to Hinduism of Indians who had cmbraced other 
rcligions. 

This pattem was largely repeated among the Muslims. The finál 
collapse of the Mughal Empire, and the gradual edipse of Muslim 
modes of govemment (particularly the rcplacement of an Islamic systém 
of law by courts subseribing to the English Common I-aw), Icfi the 
Muslim cducated classes isobted, aloof and rcsenďul. The Hmdu 
liicrary castes, who had adapted themscl%'cs to the Persian communica- 
tion of the Mugbals, equally readíly adapted themselves to the English 
languagc ušed by the British administiation. But to Muslims, Pcnían 
and Arábie wcrc not mcrely mcans of communication: they represcnlcd 
their rcligious and litcraiy heritage. For half a centurj’, the Muslims 
largely remained outside the new Western institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion, and to an incrcasing citent they wcrc unablc to enter the higher 
grades of the administration. Gradually, ít became dcar to the more 
forward-looking members of the community that, in consequence of 
their withdrawal, the Muslims had pbced themsch-es at a cripplmg 
disadvantage; ť^t the crstwhilc pliant, submissivc Hindus of the 
literary c^tes wcrc in a fair way towards controUing the new institutions 
of govemment; that cvca if they made a detetmined ciTort to recapturc 
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lost groundj thc Muslims would bc at Icast half a ccntury bchind 
Hindu countcrparts in thcir capability to manipulatc tlíc British 
administrativc machinc for thcir own advantagc. 

A valid intcrprctation of thc subscqucnt Muslim scparatist movemcnt 
can be advanccd in tcrms of thc attcmpís by thc Muslims to makc up 
thcir disadvantagc, to somchow win back thc íifty ycars’ start which thc 
Hindu middlc class had gaincd in thc tacc for political and cconomic 
primacy. 

The Icading spirit in thc Muslim revival was Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1817-98), a trusted ollicial in thc British scrvicc. His campaign to 
rchabilitatc his community followed dosely (though not consciously) 
thc approach of Ram Mohan Ray. Hc rcintcrprctcd Islamic doctrinc so 
as to disarm Cliristian criticism (as by stressing thc predominance of 
monogamy among Muslims). Hc attempted a synthesis of Islám with thc 
new scicntific rationalism, but hc also took a íirm stand against thc 
attacks of Cliristian controversialists against Islám. Hc urged a return 
to thc Quran, and asserted thc suprcmacy of Islám among thc rcligions 
of thc World, bccausc God uniqucly rcvcalcd his purposc through thc 
Quran. In practical applications of his idcas, Sayyid Ahmad, like Ram 
Mohan, bdieved that his community could bc regenerated by Western 
cducation, by thc absorption of Western thought into thc Islamic 
cosmorama. Hc established thc Anglo-Oricntal College at Aligarh 
(1877), which cvcntually becamc thc Muslim University. 

As Ram Mohan was followed by Dayanand Saraswati, so Sayyid 
Ahmad was followed by Islamic thinkers (such as Akbar, of Allahabad) 
who prcachcd a more rcactionary militant crccd, hostilc to other 
rcligions. 

To consider these trends in sociál tcrms: thc influencc of thc media- 
ting, modcmist, Westem-looking sociál reformers was confined cntircly 
to thc new professional middlc classes. The traditionalist, militant West- 
Tcjccting reformers wcrc also mainly middlc class, but they did adiicvc 
somc influencc among thc masses. The Arya Samaj had a considcrablc 
following in Pun jab and thc western part of thc United Provinces (Unar 
Pradesh). The Islamic rcdwalists, notably thc body called Wahabts, 
also had considcrablc influencc, cspccially in Bengd, whcrc they aroused 
thc semi-Hinduised pcasantry to a sense of bclonging to thc wider 
Islamic communit}’, Indeed, thc conscqucncc of thc rcvivalist movc- 
ments on both sides was to acccntuatc thc diflcrcnces between Hindus 
and Muslims. Sayyid Ahmad talkcd of ‘two races’ in India: Hindus 
and Muslims. But hc also cdled thc two communitics thc ‘two cycs’ of 
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India, implying thai ťbey wcrc complcmentary. A rift might open— 
or bc dosed 

Any who boped to find ihc kcy to this riddlc by looking back iaio 
Indián history would discover only that therc wcrc two sides to the 
medal. At certain periods, the two communities had coMíperated, as 
under Akbar; aí oiher times they had been bittcrly at odds, as imdcr 
Alamgir. Therc was now a new ingredient in the political brcw: 
nationalism. Would nationalism make for unity (as in France) or dis- 
unity (as in Austria-Hungary) ? 

Nationalist writcis ha\x ofien asserted that British imperiál policy 
was dirccted towards separating the two communities: Didde and Rule, 
as it has been called, It is outsidc the scopc of this book to anempt any 
dctailcd analysis of British policy (whatcver that cíprcssion may 
denore), but it is uscful to rccall the admonition of the Fríend of Jndia 
—^‘awid change’. British ‘policy* aficr 1857 was predominantly con- 
scrvativc. In the cconomic sphere it had a positive, Creative content 
(though care was taken not to upset the sodal balance), but in the sodal 
and political sphere, British policy was almost entirdy dCTXtcd to 
mainiaining the ciisting structurc. The rise of the new professional 
middlc class was vicwcd with distinct suspidon by the majority of 
British oSidals; themselves au íntellecrual chtě, they had little sympathy 
for the Indián intcllcctual elitě. Whenever the question was raíscd of 
íncrcasing the share of Indians in their own govcrmncnt, the British 
oíBdals retorted by calling for measures to bring forward the ‘natural 
leaders of sodety*. These ‘natural leaders’ were, in cflcct, the niral 
leaders; from the rustic yeoman and squirc up to the great landlords 
and princes. Because the new middlc class was o^xrwhdmingly com- 
posed of Hindus of the Utcrary castes, they suspcacd that the British 
wcrc attempiing to discriminate against them as Hindus. Whíle the 
‘natural leaders’ induded certain Hindus (more espcdally of the Rajput 
and ether martial classes), prominence was givcu to these landlords 
and letired offidals who, before 1914, formed the spokesmen of the 
Muslim community. The Muslíms wcrc encounged, partly because 
they wcrc landlords; the Hindu pohtidans were discouraged, largdy 
because they wcrc all middlc class. At the timc, fcw peredved where 
this would Icad. 

This chapter sceks to show how the forces of tradition and conserva- 
tism háve mouldcd societ}-, and moulded sodal attitudes to authority 
and govemment. The burden of tradition wdghcd upon the views of 
both progressí\*e and militant leaders, right down to 1914. Among both 
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thc extxemist religious leaders who taught that Britísh rule was sacrilege, 
and thc moderate, Westernised political leaders who ardently desired 
rcpresentative instítutions, none went so far as to advocate a direct 
challenge to Britísh authority. The most they tried to do was to request 
thc Britísh govemment to grant boons; they approached authority 
humbly^ as petitioncrs had approached the Mughal emperors. It never 
secms to háve occurred to them^ as a practical possibility, that they 
might také over power from the Britísh, Yet, within a decade, the 
political climate was to be transformed: with the appearance of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 



2 


Politkal Movements aud Iiidepcndcncc 


It is usual to dáte thc birth of the nationalíst mo\'cment froin 1S85, 
wíth the first scssíon of thc Ittdian National Congrcss. Yct, ccrtain fonns 
of protonationalism cxisted long bcforc this dáte, while the strident, 
emotional creed of thc natioa-statc díd not arotise pohticil TncUa tintíí 
the First World War. 

As WC háve scén, thcrc was from andcnt tímes a vaguc, mj^tical scnse 
of thc unity of India. Thcrc was aiso a more dcfinitc spirit of Hindu 
resistance to Muslim dominance. This was pcrpcmated in the epic tales 
of PrívThi Raj, thc iast Hindu Hng of Dclhi, and was rcbom ín thc 
struggic of the Maratha prince, Sivaji, against Alamgiťs eíToits to 
cxtcnd Mughal dominion. On their side, the Muslims nounshed legends 
of hcrocs and martyrs: for cxample, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, who rcsístcd 
thc Sikh kingdom in Punjab, and was killcd in battle. Pcrhaps cvcn more 
potcnt than this rchgíous 'natíonalísia* was rcgíonal ‘naubnalisin*, 
founded in mcmorics of resistance against aggrcssion by more powerful 
ncighbours. Tbus, to this day, thc Assamesc honour their kmg, Chak- 
radhvai Singha, who fought for indepcndence with the war cry, ‘Bcttcr 
death than submit to thc Bcngalís*. 

Finally, thcrc wcre seeds of modem nationalism ín the intcUeaual 
rcnasccncc of the early nmetecnth ccntuiy. It has becn callcd ‘whiggish% 
bccause it fástcned upon sub;ccts likc thc rcfonn of antíquared I^aJ and 
administrativě proceduře, fřecdom of thc press, liberty of thc subjcct, 
and civU cquality. This rational, secular political outlook was rtánforccd 
by thc inauguration of the unívxrsities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
ín 1857. A quartcr of a centuxy latcr, a retired avfl servant, Allan 
Octavían Hume (son of the Britísh RadicaJ leader, Joseph Huinc« and 
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thc cxtremist religious leaders who taught that Britísh rule was sacrilege, 
and thc moderate, Westemised political leaders who ardently desired 
representative ínstitutions^ none went so far as to advocate a direct 
challenge to Britísh authority, The most they tried to do was to rcquest 
the Britísh govemment to grant boons; they approached authority 
humbly, as petítíoners had approached the Mughal emperors. It never 
secms to háve occurrcd to them^ as a practical possibility, that they 
might také ověř power from the Britísh. Yet, within a decade, the 
political climate was to be transformed: wíth the appearance of Mahatma 
Gandhi, 
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Polttical Movanents and Independence 


It is usual to dáte the birth of ihe mtionalist movcmcnt from 1885, 
with the fint session of thc Indián National G:)ngres5. Yct, certain forms 
of protonationalism cxistcd long beforc this dáte, whilc the stridcnt, 
cmotional crecd of thc nation-state did not arousc political India until 
the Fint World War. 

A$ WC havc secn, there was from ancient times a vague, mystical scnse 
of thc unity of India. Thcrc was also a more definiic spirit of Hindu 
rcsistancc to Muslim dominance. This was perpetuated in thc cpic tales 
of Privthi Raj, the last Hindu king of Dclhi, and was rebom in the 
struggle of thc Maratha prince, Sivaji, against Alamgir’s eřforts to 
extend Mughal dominion. On thdx sidc, the Muslims nourished legends 
of heroes and martyis: for cxample, Sayjňd Ahmad Shahid, who resisted 
the Sikh kingdom in Punjab, and was liUed in battle. Perhaps cven more 
potent than this rcligious ‘nationalism’ was regional ‘nationalism’, 
ibunded in mcmorics of rcsistancc against aggression by more powcrful 
Dcighbours. Thus, to this day, the Assamesc honour their king, Chak- 
radhvaj Singha, who fought for independence with the war cry, ‘Bcttcr 
death than submit to thc Bcngalís’. 

Finally, thcrc w'cre secds of modem nationalism ín the inteUcctual 
rcnasccncc of the early ninctcenth century. It has becn called ‘whiggisV, 
because it fastened upon subjects like the reform of antiquatcd Icgal and 
administrativě proceduře, freedom of the press, bberty of thc subjea, 
and dvU cquality. Tlús raúonal, scculat political Outlook was rcmforccd 
by the inauguration of thc univcnitics of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
in 1857. A quaner of a century láteř, a retired dsil servant, Allan 
Octatian Humc (son of the British Radiál leader, Joseph Humc, and 
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a convcrt to theosophy) appealed to the graduates of the Indián univer- 
sítics to convene a national congress to debato qncstions of sociál and 
politícal rcform. His call wa$ made at one of tlie rarc moments when 
there was a rcforming vícercy. Lord Ripon. Hume also attempted to 
open a channel for the aspirationsof tbcemerginginiddleclassbytheen- 
couragcment of local sdf-govemnieat: by setdng up municipalities with 
tm dccted element, and by creating district conncáls for the countryside, 
Both Hume and Ripon wcre trying to províde for ^political education’ 
to train the new Westemised eliíe to participate in their own govem- 
ment. This concem was contrary to the prevailing British view of the 
ncccssity to resuscitate the ‘natural leadership^ of Indián society, whíle 
kcepíng the ncw Westemised elitc (‘the educated natíves’) in their plače. 

The lawyers, professors, editors and landlords who now met together 
cach ycar (a littie self-consciously) as the National Congress, had no 
ultimatc goal; they were concemed oniy with petty, short-term ímprove- 
mcnts, such as the larger representation of Indíans in the superior civil 
Services, and thdr admission to commissioned rank in the Indián Army. 
Aptly cnough, the president of the Sixth Congress, Pherozeshah Mehta, 
quoted (or rather, xnisquoted) these lineš by Newman: 

Keep thoii my feet^ I do not ask to see 

The disíant path—one step enoughfor me, 

The annuai petítions of gríevaaces by the Congress to the British 
govcmmcnt yiclded almost nothing; the Congress was dísmissed as a 
‘microscopic minority* by viceroys and secretaries of statě. 

About 19CK), there came a departure JGrom the gradualist, reformíst 
approach. A Maharashtrian Brslumn, Tííak, calíed for a retům to 
Hindu orthodoxy, a rejection of British innovatíons, taking as his 
model the xnihtant stmgglc of the Marathas under Sivaji against the 
mhcchas* In Bengál, a tcrrorist, anarchist movcmcnt evokcd the 
patronagc of Káli, the dark Mother Goddess. Both movements rejected 
constitutioníil methods—the slow germination of ^political education^ 
—for the wcapon of violcncc. 

These cults, harking back to the golden age of Hínduism, served to 
darm Muslim leadcrs stíll further. Sayyid Ahmad had put his faith 
in higher cducatíon and in the protection of the British govcmmcnt; bc 
had cnjoincd ^ commumty to kccp out of politics, espedaUy out of the 
Congress, wHch hc ďsmissed as a Hindu organisation. But by the early 
í9oo$, Sayyid Ahmad*s successors wcre convinced that they must begín 
10 také an aaivc part in politics. Yet, at the Icvcl of poHtical know-how 
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ind cxpcricncc, thcy wcre consdous of thc half-ccntury lead gaincd by 
Jie Hindu middlc class in Western expertise; whfle as a minority 
representing onc-quarter of the total popiUation of India thcy believed 
[with good reason) that they could never securc cflcctivc rcprcscntaiion 
Lmder an clectivc systém whercin thc Hindu majority community could 
ixdude the Muslims ířom any voicc in the legislativě coundls. 

The remedy sought by the Muslims was ‘communal representation’, 
or thc allocation of scats to the community on the basis of its numcrical 
strength, In 1906, a deputation of Muslims, led by the Aga Khan, madc 
a request on these Unes to the viceroy. Lord Minto, and wcre assured 
of his sympathy. Minto’$ attitudc bccomes undcrstandable if the originál 
purpose of the Icgislatures is rccalled. When the originál proposals 
for Indián representation in the legislativě coundls was under dis- 
cussion. Sir Bartle Frcre wrote (in 1860) of the necessity ‘of Icaming 
what the natives think of our measures and how the natiTC community 
will be aíTcctcd by them’. Frcre likened the role of thc Indián coundls 
to that of thc darbar of an Indián prince. The áarhar was essentially a 
sounding-board whereby the prince could ensure that his will was 
imdcrstood by his subjects; it was also a safety-STilsx for them to air 
their gricvanccs against unjust officials. The carly Icgislatures bcing this 
klnd of channel of communication, it was more important to securc a 
widc representation of intercsts than to detcrminc the choioe of an 
dcctoratc which (at the period in questíon) would necessarily bc narrow 
and unrepresentative. The reforms sponsored by Morley, as sceretary 
of State fbr India, and Minto, as viceroy, which came into cffea m 
1909, wcre intended to provide this widc representation of intercsts. 
The great landlords, thc universitics, commerce—and the Muslims— 
all reedved separate seats.* 

Lord Morley vchemently denied that this measurc was intended to 
lead towards parliamcntary go^tmment in India. Yct, by embeddmg 
communal representation into the Icgislatures, he inadvertcnily estab- 
lished a precedent and a prindple which could not be rescinded when 
parliamcntary govemment became the objcct of British policy. 

On thc cve of the First World War, thrce main political groups had 
cmerged. Within the Congress therc wcre the ‘Extremists* and thc 

* Ai aa íUustration of thc Muslim prcdícament: íq Punjab, the Aluslims wcre 
not giren separate seats under the Morley-Mínto Reforms as they formed a 
slight majority of the populatíoň of the province; yet, «t the foUowing elections, 
they did not sccure any of the cight elected seats in the legisbture because of 
educaitonal and eoonomic bacfcwardness and lack of eíTective orgamsauon. 
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‘Moderates" (to employ contemporary tenns). The Extremists wer 
imlitant, fervent rcligiotis revivalists^ and advocates of the nse of force 
ťhc Moderates wre constitntionalist, secnlar and gradualist. Both 
groups were predorninantly Hindus of the literáty Brahmin and 
Kayastha castes. The ihird main group tvas the Muslim Leaguc, 
founded in 1906 by an aristocratic dique of nawabs and other hercditary 
icadcrs. From left to right of this political array, there v/as no clear 
voícc calliag upon the British to hand ovcr power to Indians. More- 
ověř, though Ae political ieadcrs tvere joined together in a National 
Congress, thcir horizons tvere limited to their ov/n provinces (even the 
grcat Rabindranath Tagore, 'whcn required to indicate his nationality, 
subscribcd himself ‘Bengalee’). It is trne that the cry of Swaraj (our 
own rule) had bcen raised; but when asked to define Sroaraj, its ex- 
poncnts nsually talked about ^colonial sdf-govcrnmenť- Most educated 
Indians still acccpted British rule as a dispensation of Divine Provid- 
cncc—perhaps oniy as a means towards national regeneration—^but 
stíil an inevítabíe phasc through which India was destincd to pass. This 
rccognition of British rule as providential ^as clearly shown in 1914 in 
the public response to the outbreak of v?ar, when (apart from a few 
rcvolutionaties) Indians of all classes hastened to demonstrate their 
loyalty to the British Crown, and to the British pcople in their hour of 
trial. Indián Army divisions, it is often forgotten, formed a sizeable 
element in the British Expeditionary Force in France in the autumn 
and winter of 1914, and hdped to stem the German attack while the 
new volunteer British armies were still under training. Subsequently, 
a miilion Indián voluntcers were enlístcd, and Indián troops took the 
brunt of ihc fighting in the Aiiddlc East and East Africa. Britain recog- 
nised this valiant eífort. Two Indians were madc members of the 
Imperiál War Cabinct; India signed the peacc treaty, and became a 
founder-member of the Lcague of Nations. But bďore then, the Indián 
response had suddcnly changed kcy: the loyal acceptance of dutícs had 
bccomc the strident assertion of rights. 

The first notablc development of the war years was the rapprochc- 
ment between Hindu and Muslim political Icaders- This was largely 
cnginccrcd by M. A. Jumah, a Muslim barrister of Bombay, belongíng 
to the Khoja trading castc, which had traditional Hindu assodations. 
Jmnah was a disdplc of G, K. Gokhale, the moderate Congrcss leader 
who had organiscd the ‘Servants of India’, dcdicatcd to sodal Service. 
Jinnah was aiso acccpted by tlie nawabs of the Muslim Lcague, and hc 
pcrsuadcd them to hold their annual session at the samc time and plače 
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as thc Congress; m Bombay in 1915, and at Lucknow in 1916. This 
spirit of coexistcnce produced thc joint Lucknow Pact of 1916, whereby 
Congress concedcd the prindplc of separatc electoratcs and seats for 
Musliras, and agreed upon a formula whereby the Musliins accepicd a 
lowcr ratio of seats to population in their majority arcas—Punjab and 
Bengál—^in retům for greatly inereased representation in the other 
provinces where they formed a minority. In the centrál legislaturc, thc 
Muslims were to cnjoy one-third of thc clected seats on a reserved basis. 
This pact represents the high-water mark of Hindu-Muslim agrccment, 
and also thc culmination (as it transpired) of the constitutional approach 
to nationalism. 

During the latter years of the war, the political climate darkened. The 
mounting drama of Ireland was dosely foUowed in India, and Mrs 
Besant founded a Home Rule for India League. The British cabinet, 
consdous of thc debt of gratitude for the Indián war cffort, and ako 
aware of thc damage whích Indián unrest wouid cause throughout the 
World, dedded ihat some spedal gesture must be made. In August 1917, 
a statement was issucd in Parliament rceognising the immediatc necd 
for 'the inereasing assodation of Indians in cvery branch of the admini- 
stration and the gradual dcvclopment of self-govcming institutions with 
a view to the Progressive realisation of rcsponsible govemment in India 
as an integrál part of the British Empire*. 

To implement this dedaration, the seeretary of statě for India, Edwin 
Montagu, drafted a schemc of political devolution which became known 
as dyarchy. It provided, first, for the transfer of many of the fimetioas 
of govemment from the centra! govemment of India to thc provmees, 
along with a modicum of finanríal autonomy. Among these functions 
were what was called the ‘nation-building departments’, such as cduca- 
tion, local sclf-govemment, public health, and agriculture. These were 
now placcd under ministers who were eleaed membets of thc provindal 
legislaturcs, and rcsponsible to those legislatures. Responsibility for 
thc maintenance of law and order, with finandal supervision, were 
retaincd under persons called ‘members’, who raight be cilher Bntish 
offidals or Indián public men, but who were not rcsponsible to thc 
legislaturcs. These provindal Icgisbturcs now contalned a majority of 
dccted representatives, retumed according to the formula agreed under 
thc Lucknow Pact, A minority of nominated non-oíEdals and offiaals 
completcd these legislaturcs. At the centre, the administraiion was still 
in the hands of the viceroy and his offidals (British and Indián) although 
thc Central legislaturc now contalned a largc cleacd element. The 
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auťbors of this scheme careMy considered tbe possibility of altering 
the systém of separate Muslim representation, regaiding tlůs^ ‘a vety 
scrious handicap to the development of the self-governing prindple j 
but they fdt unable to change the systém—and^ índeedj separate 
constituencies were also created for the Sikhs in Punjab. 

These proposals (usually called the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms) 
wcre gíven effect by the Government of India Act of 1919* At first, tíie 
response from Indián politícal leaders was favourable. Then, without 
waming, the whole situation was plunged into bitter confosion: a statě 
which was to pcrsist right up to independence. 

The primary factor was the change in the leadership of the Congress, 
and its transformation into an entirely new kind of politícal organisation. 
It happcned that dcath suddenly daimed almost aU the senior Congress 
leaders: Pherozeshah Mehta, Gokhale and Tilak. Into tlieir plače 
stepped M. K. Gandhi, newly retumed from his campaign against 
radal discrimination in South Aířica. There he had developed a 
tcchníque called Satyagrahax literally, ‘zeal for truth’, but usually 
tnmslated as ‘soul force’. The tcchníque depended on the passive 
dcfiance of the law, or civil disobedience, by bands of volunteers. 

On his retům to India, Gandhi first became one of Gokhale’s sodal 
Service workcrs. His next important task was an invcstígation into the 
gricvances of the cultivators of Champaran Discrict in Bihar, who were 
victiímscd and cxploited by the European indigo-planters. This experí- 
cncc gavc Gandhi considerablc insight into pcasant conditions, and also 
helpcd him devclop a tcchníque of disarming Britísh officiddom by 
placing thcm in positions where they fdt legally and morally uneasy. 
Howcvcr, during the war years, Gandhi‘s objectivcs wcre still limited to 
moving the British govemmcnt to redress injustice, in the accepted 
manner. Hc even undertook a recruiting campaign on behalf of the war 
cífort. Likc othcrs, his first response to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms was favourable. 

Thcn came the Ámritsar Massacrc. 

The aftcnnath of the war brought a surge of discontent to the Indián 
contmcnt, The authorities replied by tightening up public ordcr. At 
Amntsar, in April I9t9i mob disordcrs seemed likdy to Icad to anarchy. 
The iocal mihtary commander imposed martíal law, and disperscd a 
militant dcmonstration by indiscríminate iSring in which 379 Indians 
wcre killed. This tragédy probably did more than anything dse to 
cmbittcr radal rdations betwccn British and Inrhansj but the Congress 
did not immediately abandon the policy of co-opcration. Hovíever, with 
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the publication of the Trcaty of Sěvres, which liquidated the power of 
thc Turkkh sultán, the ‘Caliph of the Faithful’, a surge of pan-lslamic 
fcding swcpt through thc Muslims of India; and the Congress, led by 
Gandhi, dctcnnincd to entcr this Khilafat movcmcnt to further Muslim- 
Hlndu unity and to challcnge British power. 

Gandhi*s lead was not acccpted without a struggic. A largc section of 
thc Congress, truc to the moderate, gradualist philosophy, adhered to 
constitutional jnethods. Thcy brohc &om thc Congress and comtsted 
thc cicctions for the new, reformed legishtures; subsequenily thcy 
formcd ministrics in several provinces, identifying themselves by the 
political labcl of ‘Liberál Federation’, But although the Libcrals in- 
duded some of the most ablc and idealistic pohtical leaders, thcy 
utthnately failed to consolidate their position because thcy failed to 
create a solid following. It was Gandhi’s particular genius to rcalise that 
any truly national movcmcnt must be based upon the support of the 
masses, and to peredve how this support might be mobilised. In the 
words of Dr Rajcndra Prasad, president of India, he ‘shifted politics 
hrom the drawiog-rooms of the cducated and thc business men to the 
huts of thc tiliťxs of the soil’.* This change came about bccause Gandhi 
had leamed to present himself and his message to the pcople in tradi- 
tional terms. About 1920, hc abandoned Western dress for homespun, 
hkadiy and similarly he clothed Western ideas in Hindu guisc. Hc 
dramatised dvil disobedience in a way all could understand: by making 
salt from brine on the sea shore, in defiance of the salt regulations. 
Satyagraha was not rcally a traditional Hindu concept, but as presented 
by Gandhi it was acccpted into the mainstream of Hmdu custom. 
Similatly, ahima, ‘non-violcnce’ was ínspired by Tolstoy, Ruskin, and 
thc Sermon on thc Mount; but Gandhi presented ahimsa as part of the 
superior cthical philosophy of Hinduism. This was in marked contrast 
to thc teaching of political leaders such as Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai, 
who stressed the heroic, challenging, sacrificing, conquering traditíons 
of Hinduism. In linking his first civil disobedience movcmcnt with thc 
militant Khilafát agitation, Gandhi was trcading on dangcrous ground. 
Too dangcrous, it transpired; at Chauri Chaura in the United Provinces, 
a Congress mob murdered twcnty-two police constables in cold blood; 
whilc, in South India, the Khilafat campaign led to a teligious uprising 
by thc Moplah tňbe, in whlch hundred^ of Hindus werc slain. Gandhi 
calicd off his civil disobedience campaign, announcing that his followers 
did not yet understand non-violcnce. 

* Rijeadn Pnud, Autetiography, Bombav iost. o. ííi. 
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For sevcral years, the influence of Gandhi was in eclipse. The Khíla- 
fat movenient collapsed when Ataturk abolished the office of caliph m 
March 1924. Hindu-Muslím co-operation dwindled. Further sectíons 
of the Congress (kno\vii as ‘Responsivists*) brokc away to join the 
Liberals in trying to work the dyarchy experiment, Parties appeared as 
altematives to the Congress. In Madras, the Justice Party was founded 
to represent the non-Brahmins, Congress being identified with Brahmin 
dominatiozi and the Brahmin monopoly of public office. The Justice 
Party was abic to form a ministry and make inroads into Brahmin cx- 
clusivism. Punjab politics was aligned on the basis of rural leadership 
versus urban interests. FazH-Husain (whose political loyalties were, like 
Jionah^s, both to Congress and the Muslim League) created the Union- 
ist Party, which inciuded Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. He endeavoured 
to amclioratc communal rivalries by preseribing fixed percentages, based 
on population, for the threc communities in the public Services and in 
cducational institutions. Hc also launched a programme of rural 
development and local self-govemment. 

These attempts by the Liberals and others to provide an alternativě 
to the Congress appeal foundered pardy becausc these moderate men 
wcrc wholeheartedly supported neither by British oíBcialdom nor by 
the traditionalist, conservativc landlords. When elements of the 
Congress dedded to contest the elections, betwecn them and the land¬ 
lords, the Liberals found themselves ‘in the uncnviablc positíon of the 
proverbial carthen pot betwecn two brass vessels’.* As the one excep- 
tion, the Unionist Party continued to dominate Punjab politics untíí the 
cvc of independence, and it was consistentiy supported by the land¬ 
lords and by the offidals. 

Gandhi refused to consider entry into the dyarchy legíslaturcs. At 
Icngth, hk opportunity retumed with the appointment of the Simon 
Commission ^from which Indián representatives werc wholly exeluded 
report on Indiak constitutional íuturc. A boycott of the com¬ 
mission largely írustrated its inquiries, while a successful campaign 
against the paymcnt of taxes at Bardoli, ín Bombay Province, restored 
the prestige of dvil disobedicncc. The adhcrcnce of Motilal Nehni and 
his son, Jaw^harlal, to Gandhik point of view pvc him added strength. 

Motilal Nchru had been steadily moving away írom the ‘gradualísť 
position. Speaking in the centra! legislature of the approaching inquiry 
into India’s constitutional advancc, hc dcelared to the British govem* 

* C y. Chintamani and M. R. Masoni, Indtďs ComthxnxQn at Bombay 
í940,p.7* 



